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Br  OLiMAKen  M.   Wabwieii 

Prior  to  Confederation  there  wm,  in  the  hearts  of  the  *Pttlen  through. 

i^.w"  u*'""?  P?5^  ?'  ^'i*^  "  ""^  *'"'  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  cortain 
local  feeUng  of  pride  that  they  had  been  able  to  overcorao  the  forests  and 
eitablMh  themtelve.  m  the  wildemeM,  that  they  or  their  fathers  had 
auoceaafu  ly  reiiited  a  foreign  enemy  and  that  their  country  wai  irradu- 
ally  developing  in  commercial  importance.  This  feeling  was,  however 
diatmctly  local  in  ita  character  and  Nova  Scotia  oared  very  little  about 
RritPrfTT  '°  UPP"  Canada,  and  Upper  Canada  took  an  intereat  in 
urituii  Columbia  only  during  the  occasional  fever  of  a  gold  ruih  The 
Province  of  Quebec  might  well  have  been  considered  as  a  unit  entirely 
foreign  to  the  other  settled  districts.  True,  there  was  in  the  individual 
proiancea,  and  especially  among  the  French  and  United  Empire  Loyalists 

'i«i'il'"'ii  '"«,°**-!'"'""*i'*  '"'■  **'«  •""""  province,  but  that  wjprac- 
ucaily  all.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  various  settlements  had 
Shown  so  much  self-assertiveness  that  the  years  leading  up  to  Confedera- 

"™d'^r.S'pns.°v;s»':''"""'  "'■"'■  "••""""^  •"«>°« 

The  Provinces  united  in  1867  had  existed  u.  .latinct  units  and  each 
eituen— the  Nova  Scotian,  the  native  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Lower  Can- 
adian and  the  Upper  Canadian— quite  naturally  looked  after  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  Province,  but  the  vast  majority  of  these  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  English  speaking  provinces,  could  not  forget  the 
land  of  thei:  fathers,  the  land  from  which  they  emigrated,  and  it  took 
many  years  to  transfer  even  a  small  part  of  their  love  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  this  was  to  be  the  native 
land  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  cultivate  a  love  of  their  new  home  in  order  that  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  might  be  fostered  in  the  next  generation. 

Distances  were  great,  and  modes  of  comraunicatj  .  wery  crude 
Many  great  changes  in  economic  conditions  took  plaee,  each  of  which 
had  Its  effect  upon  the  scattered  population  of  the  Dominion.  Going 
back  to  the  days  before  Confederation,  we  find  that  the   last   C  nadian 


/' 


// 
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ta. ...  iiuiie  ill  RnRlami  wa*  on  Heptniibir  8th,  1842,  and,  at  the  time  of 
Confederation,  that  th«  Britiih  North  Aniorica  Act  gave  the  Colony  the 
right  to  QianagH  and  regulate  it*  own  ciietoma,  trade  and  navigation. 

The  charter  of  the  Iliidnon  Hay  Company  had  expired  and  the  Crown 
temporarily  held  theae  great  fertile  plaine  waiting  for  aueh  time  aa  the 
Canadiaua  should  be  ready  to  open  them  for  acttieiucnt. 

The  Rebellion  LoMea  Bill  of  1849  created  the  iaat  Annexation  impula* 
tha'  Canada  wan  to  have,  and  Niiu  <■  that  time  there  haa  never  been  any 
definite  Hentiment  in  'avor  of  aiich  a  movement.  There  waa  aome  agita- 
tion about  it  from  iMl  tu  1891,  but  the  talking  wai  done  by  compara- 
tively few  and  their  ideaa  were  not  popularly  received. 

Confederation  followed  quite  at  a  natural  development,  but  it  took 
yeara  before  the  bitter  political  rivala  like  .Macdonald  and  Brown  could 
join  forcea  an«'  work  out  the  detaiU  of  that  great  movement. 

After  the  provi-  -ea  were  joined  many  weighty  problema  had  to  be 
■olved  and  it  waa  fortunate  that  the  young  nation  had  able  men  to  work 
out  her  deatinica. 

The  with'J'Bwal  of  the  laRt  regular  Britiah  troopa  from  Canada  in 
1870,  except  for  the  few  which  were  left  on  requeat  of  the  Canadian 
authoritiea  for  purpoitea  of  iimtruetion,  made  thinking  men  more  elearly 
understand  that  a  real  nation  had  atarted  on  ita  journey.  Thia  tended 
to  eatabliah  aelf -confidence. 

The  Macdonald  years  may  properly  be  called  the  developing  years 
in  Canadian  history,  ami  Macdonald 's  was  no  light  taak— to  make  a 
homogeneous  people  out  of  the  mixture  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Oeo- 
jfraphical  contact  was  not  found  to  be  binding  i^hen  the  diaparitiea  of 
race  or  creed  were  present  and  it  required  skilfi.!  manipulation  to  bring 
th.  factions  together  and  form  a  unit.  He  had  a  composite  people  to  handle. 
A  combination  of  Pennsylvania  mid  New  York  Dutch,  Highland  Scotch, 
old  Normans  and  Bretons  and  Teutons  made  up  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  The  middle  west  contained  many  FVeneh  and  Scotch  half- 
».reed.s,  while  on  the  Pacific  slope  there  were  English,  Scotch,  Irish  i.ud 
t  anidians,  and  not  by  any  means  a  high  grade  assortment  of  these.  How- 
ever,  the  task  of  fusing  these  (jreat  elements  had  to  be  performed,  and, 
aided  by  well  chosen  economic  and  immigration  policiea,  the  vaat  country 
giadual'y  came  to  feel  that  it  was  really  united  for  more  purposes  than 
that  of  administration. 

Probably  the  two  most  potent  influences  in  bringing  Canada  to  her 
present  state  of  concord  have  been  her  policiea  of  immigration  and  of 
encouraging  railroad  enterprise.  The  fact  that  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  country  equally  divide  the  honors  of  legislation  in  aid  •  f 
th  sc  policies  no  doubt  ^hows  that  their  importance  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  thinking  men  of  the  country.  It  was  nearly  twenty 
years  after  Confederation  that  thi.  first  great  continental  railway  system 
waa  completed  and  we  were  in  a  position  to  ask  the  foreigner  to  come  to 
our  western  plains. 
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What  did  thwe  pvople  who  occupied  our  cowntry  in  thr  ciKhtli'H 
really  think  (f  the  qupntion  of  ('ana<lian  national  fooling,  or  did  thrjr 
think  of  it  at  allf  My  cuticlutiona,  aftrr  n-adinir  many  articled  written 
at  that  timr,  are  that  there  were  a  f«>v  rather  ran-  enrvm  where  individual* 
had  thia  feeling  but  that  the  vaat  majority  of  the  people  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  think  aeriouiily  on  the  iiuhject.  Tbii*  in  by  no  means  a  con- 
demnation. In  thoNe  ilayk  we  thought  of  ounwlveM,*an<l  all  the  world 
thought  of  u«,  ai  a  "colony."  The  Canadian  trnvelliiig  in  Britain  waa 
thought  of  aa  a  "mere  colonial,"  and  although  thiw  wan  not  intended  an 
ilerogatory,  it  ia  j'lut  poMible  thnt  Home  viiiitorN,  bi-ini  over  itentitive, 
felt  ihat  they  were  not  treated  with  a  proper  degne  of  rc«pept.  The 
emigrantN  who  came  to  our  country  ami  found  homes  were  usually  more 
anxiouR  to  be  conaidered  aa  Englinh,  IriHh  and  Seoteli  than  aa  Caiiadiana 
What  elae  eoulil  be  expected  when  our  trcmendoiiM  iimnigrBtion  in  eon- 
ai(!ered— an  immigration  which  in  neveral  yearn  has  amounted  annually 
to  a  total  of  four  per  cent,  of  our  population?  Kari-iy  did  we  HikI  one, 
who  when  aaked  his  country,  would  reply  with  the  real  spirit  of  aclf- 
gratulatioii,  "I  am  a  Canadian." 

In  many  parts  of  the  New  Kngland  States,  Canadians  were  always 
thought  of  as  French  and  frecpniifly  surprise  was  expressed  when  people 
in  that  country  found  that  nl;  ('niiadlHiis  did  not  speak  the  French 
language.  Many  of  our  best  young  men.  particularly  thoM-  of  Ontario, 
left  Canada  to  niake  new  homes  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  one  has  but  to 
contrast  their  attitude  after  three  or  four  years  residence  in  their  adopted 
country,  with  the  attitude  of  new  settlers  in  Canada,  to  understand  the 
difference  in  national  feeling. 

We  also  had  a  spirit  of  sectionalism  to  combat.  A  good  example  had 
not  been  set  for  the  Lower  Canadians.  As  long  as  we  lind  Kngliili.  Irish 
and  Scotch  in  Canada  the  Lower  Canadians  considered  themselves  as  the 
true  "Canadicn,"  but  when  the  English,  Irish  and  S-oteh  became  Cana- 
dian, the  French  recognized  the  broader  national  fee  ling  and  were  one 
with  us.  Canada  may  truly  be  considered  as  the  American  Switzerland 
with  language  but  a  surfaee  mark  on  the  rock.  In  contrast  with  the 
Upper  Canadians  the  Lower  Canadians  have  long  ha<i  n.any  of  the  marka 
of  a  real  nation.  There  were  but  eight  thnusind  of  tliem  in  1673  but 
their  descendants  have  so  increased  in  numbers  »bat  the  vast  majority  of 
the  two  millions  who  occupy  that  Province  to-day  can  trace  their  lir  at' 
to  the  original  band.  They  arc  wonderfully  homogeneous  and  love  •" 
land  they  dwell  on.  This  ancestral  love  for  their  homes  is  ninrked  and 
they  are  free  from  the  almost  nomadic  life  of  the  Upper  Canadian.  No 
one  living  in  Cnnmia  could  fail  to  tinderstnnd  what  a  difference  this  spirit 
has  made  in  attempts  to  blend  the  French  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
Canada. 

The  books  which  were  written  about  our  country  by  outsiders  did  not 
fend  to  increase  accurate  information  as  to  the  real  conditions  here. 
When  they  were  not  descriptive  of  the  froren  north  they  usually  por- 
trayed scenes  in  frontier  life  or  historic  features  from  Quebec  which  were 
far  from  emphasizing  the  true  type  of  Canadian.    Is  it  strange,  then,  that 
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the  average  Englishman  had  little  conception  of  what  Canada  really  waa 
—that  he  thought  he  could  have  breakfast  in  Halifax  and  dine  in  Toronto 
—or  that  we  were  really  beginning  the  construction  of  a  new  nation  with 
real  feeling  and  actuaUy  had  some  national  sentiments?  Very  little  was 
written  about  Canada  by  Canadians.  We  produced  a  few  writers  whoae 
works  were  well  received  by  the  English  reading  public,  but  we  had  told 
mat  public  little  of  our  country. 

r,-tiZ*'tl™r'"'*^r®  J°'i""."  **"*  *"«  •"»<*  absolutely  no  Canadian 
national  feeling.  We  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  manhood.  Our  citizens 
Zlll  r  ^:^'''\^''^^  *°  a  realization  of  their  possibilities.  Perhaps  they 
were  thinking  too  much  about  building  their  homes,  their  churches,  their 
w«v.  -n*^°.^f"")?  their  country  into  shape  by  the  construction  of  high- 
S  •V,.'™1*^'-u  ^°  ^'"^  "^'^  ""^  ^""t   «»''"try   there  were   many 

oonlm«nv  ^f  f^"-''^  »n  opening  up  and  settling  her  west,  and  we  did 
copy  many  of  their  modes,  but  our   country  did    „ot    Imvo   the    great 
Son«%"L[«n  »''^'7t»in.K  in  the  European  countries  with  surplus  fopu- 
lations  to  dispose  of,  which  was  enjoyed  by  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
and  It  was  more  difficult  to  get  the  desirable  emigrants  to  come  her  ?      ' 

Hiff„?"'f  ?°P"'*V°°'  *i""i?**  ''™*"  "°«^  '"aJe  up  of  many  units  of  vastly 
nS.«V;;'n'''''A,''"'^/^'  '*V'""^'  ''-^^  "'"^  ^^-hieh  combined  three  grand 
?hriitvfnT-,f^""?-^  ""  the  people  in  the  country  were  tenafious, 
H»v.i^  ?!.  s^'^rafs^^rtive,  and  the  climate  in  which  they  lived  tended  to 
enP.^^  '',""■,""1'  ""'^^  ^^"^  '•"«">*  ^'^at  the  new  comers  felt  the  influ- 
lustrati^o,'"  h  ?;  ^P-'ame  possessed  of  the  same  qualities.  The  old  il- 
Lrants  Zv  JJn  K^  r.i  Hungarian,  English  and  North  German  immi- 
hLh  w^  ^  '  -^u  "!.**'.'*  *°  illustrate  the  point.  These  four  absolutely 
r!L     tP/''  Y^  **'t"'  P'-^J'^ii^''^  an*!  --aeial  characteristics,  came    o 

apart  bvthei>"i°''l^'L'"''v,  I^'^^l  '•*  "  ''"'^  *°  ''^^  their  ^andson. 
apart  by  their    speech,  their  habits,  their  cu.stoms  or  their  ideals." 

Thus  we  find  Canada  approaching  the  twentieth  centurv  as  a  vast 
self-govenung  Brrtish  Colony,  little  known  to  the  outside  wor1d\riS 
ZlVf^'""^  °^  •"^''  ^""^  ''^'°K  "'  the  Ignited  States  because  they  m^re 
readily  found  great  opportunities  for  advancement  in  that  countrv  whh 
a  home  population  of  about  five  millions,  but  with  a  knowledge  graduTlv 
making  itself  felt  in  that  population  that  great  things  were  hi  store  for 
or'a  nal  onaT'edT""'^!;-  ^'  ^'"'  *'""  foundations.  broTd  and  firm  se? 
vJ  wished  to  ,.™t'''*'r^  ""-.r''  ?"  *"^^°"«  *«  """Struct  and  which 
the  whni    f    .      constructed  with  ^rudence  and  tolerance,  and  we  wished 

snir  t^-  W..  h  T'"*"'  V'  "^""•i-^iH.  benevolence  and  a  truly  nZnal 
thorouirhirLfi  '^  f "'''°  ^"'"    ^^^'  wobbling    gait  of  childhood"    Md 

tX^nlSnarSg^^rraS:^;.'"*  '""  ''''  *°  '''"'"''  ''  ^''^  « 

bnildSr  The'  1"'"™'  difficulties  to  overcome  which  were  new  in  nation- 
nnlv  ^T^  1  »r°K''a.Ph'eal  tenuity  of  the  country  did  not  encourage 
Kn  and'fhe^'''  without  breadth,  with  the  middle  part  rela  ively 
barren,  and  the  separation  of  British  Columbia  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
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by  the  mountsiiu,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  climate  and  Pacific  intereata, 
required  that  meaaures  be  taken  to  counteract  these  natural  barriera. 
Doubt  might  have  been  ezpreaaed  aa  to  how  far  civilization  could  head 
towarda  the  north. 

About  thia  time  several  things  happened  which  had  a  great  influence  in 
shaping  our  course.  First  the  election  of  1896  when  the  Liberal  party  came 
into  power  with  a  brilliant  leader  at  its  head,  and  that  leader  a  French- 
man. Not  that  this  change  meant  so  much  in  the  National  Policy  of  the 
Uovernment,  because  the  Liberals  immediately  adopted  the  essential 
features  of  this  policy,  but  it  showed  the  younger  and  more  progressive 
of  the  people  that  things  could  be  changed  and  that  a  change  after  so 
many  years  of  rule  by  one  party  was  beneficial.  There  was  another  thing 
the  change  of  government  brought  about  which  was  most  essential— it 
unquestionably  started  a  broad  industrial  development  which,  as  the 
years  went  on,  tended  to  keep  Canada's  people  employed  within  her  own 
boundaries.  And  when  our  people  commenced  to  find  opportunities  at 
home  they  understood  better  what  vast  possibilities  for  nation  building 
lay  at  their  own  doors.  By  this  time  the  Canadian  West  had  begun  to 
feel  the  urgent  need  of  more  men  to  till  the  soil.  After  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  built  many  of  the  younger  generation  from  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inees  went  west  to  make  new  homes.  The  railway  found  it  necessary  to 
build  many  feeders  for  its  system.  Then  came  advertisement  and,  en- 
couraged by  healthy  support  from  the  Government,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  opportunities  of  that  country  became  known  to  the  great  emi- 
grating centres  of  Europe.  The  west  began  to  fill  up.  The  new  settlers 
locating  beside  the  sons  of  Eastern  Canada  had  a  good  influence.  While 
each  was  in  a  new  country  with  the  same  object  in  view,  the  national 
feeling  shown  by  the  foreigner  for  his  home  land  and  people  made  the 
native  Canadian  think  seriously  on  the  subject.  His  pride  wa.s  .stirred 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he,  too,  began  to  praise  his  home  in  as  strong 
If  jguage  as  his  new  neighbor.  This  gradually  roused  both  foreigner  and 
native  bom  and  the  beginning  of  a  united  Canadian  feeling  was  made. 

About  this  time,  and  probably  inspired  by  the  impetus  given  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  west,  men  began  to  write  about  Canada  and 
the  wonderful  opportunities  the  country  offered  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  Books  and  magazine  articles  made  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers,  so  much  so  that  a  guide  to  this  material  was  required  to  aid  the 
student  and  librarian.  In  1897  appeared  the  first  volume  of  that  splendid 
"Annual  Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada"  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Professors  Wrong  and  Langton.  That  this  Review 
has  appeared  annually  since  that  time,  and  that  the  material  for  review 
has  increased  in  bulk,  is  one  proof  that  our  authors  have  kept  pace  with 
the  financiers. 

In  1899  an  Historical  Exhibition  was  held  at  Victoria  College,  Tor- 
onto, which  attracted  much  attention  and  brought  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  history  of  their  country  as  nothing  else  could.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  many  signs  that  Canada  was  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  her  real  place  in  the  world. 
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The  country  was  unquestionably  beginning  to  find  herself,  and  it 
required  only  the  opportunity  to  show  herself  to  the  world  and  to  dem- 
onstrate her  claim  lo  possess  international  status  to  make  her  a  nation— 
a  nation  whose  people  would  with  one  voice  declare  themselves  Canadians. 

That  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  South  African  War.  That 
event  did  more  to  give  Canadians  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  native  land 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Until  that  time,  as  has  been  stated, 
tnere  was  a  certain  feeling  of  new  Canadiaiiism  gradually  growing  with 
the  people;  but  uppermost,  and  particularly  among  the  older  citizens 

)l*!  \u  '■»7T°*'^  *°r  f**^  '*"<^  °*  **>*'^'"  nativity.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Mother  land  had  treated  the  Colony  as  a  partner,  and  Canada 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  partnership  role.  The  fact 
that  she  sent  contingents  of  soldiers  to  help  maintain  British  supremacy 
on  another  continent  and  did  so  of  her  own  volition,  and  that  Britain 
accepted  the  aid  m  the  partnership  spirit,  did  iinich  to  build  up  national 
pride  and  feeling  among  Canadians.  Those  contingents  fought  bravely 
Z^  British  soldiers  have  done  for  generations,  and  the  Canadians  at 
home  read  with  great  pride  the  results  of  the  battles  in  which  their 
brothers  were  engaged.  The  dispatch  of  those  contingents  established 
a  precedent  for  the  dispatch  of  other  contingents  when  the  people  of 
Canada  similarly  demand  such  action.  The  whole  affair  added  to  our 
of  heroism^*  supplied  us  with  glorious  annals  by  adding  pages 

„.*;'^^w  *^*  Boer  war  was  over  what  influence  strengthened  this  new 
national  feeling,  and  why  is  it  so  strong  to-day  f  There  are  unquestion- 
Stltv  T^o"*"'''V  n""'-  ^^''^^^  ^'  tnentioned  the  growth  of  national  pros- 
f«tinJ"»  H    y^*,f  f.o»«^'"g  the  South  African  war  saw  a  growth  in  popu- 

orv  rttie™nn  '"  °- '  '"""^'•^  ^''"*  ^*^  "*'^*''-  ^«"'  ^'J^^ll^^d  in  our  his- 
tory Cities  sprang  up  in  our  west  and  flourished ;  our  railroads  expanded 
ZTZ   ««^<'\<l''»l'l^-traeked,  and  their  revenues  were  wonderfully  in- 

erte^riL?""  ^'i^H'?  ?"""V»  ""'"'''^'-  «"d  "•'-alth;  our  n.anufactifring 
enterprises  multiplied  and  our  farmers  were  equallv  successful       An 

meareHheT^n"/  ^'"''"l  ^''''f  ''''^^  "«*>»""'  development  now  pfr" 
K'i  to'^clnat.'"""*'"^-       ''^"'•^""''  ''«^-^'  "  '^^^  ^-"^-^'^  -""ury 

«t^,„;^""**'f  ■*'"?''  for  this  growth  in  national  feeling  is  the  attitude  of 

Ss'TanadL  hl?'*^  ^  ^^""V'l*'''"  "'*^  '''^''"^  *»  '"^^  United 
♦  1  ■  I  1:"'"'°*  'las  eertainly  developed  more  confidence  in  herself  and 
Je^rth  ''?  particularly  marked  in  her  relations  with  the  neSior  to 
!.  i-n^  J'VTl^  respects  we  have  shown  an  increasing  desire  to  be 
unlike  the  United  States.    We  have  been  evolving  our  own  tvpe  and  have 

spWt'd"  nla"?eTh:V"  *'"'  "'  ''J'T--  '''''  "^"-^'  and  i'ndependen 
spirit  displayed  by  Americans  and  their  pride  in  their  country  have  un- 
questionably made  us  feel  that  we  were  lacking  in  these  respects  anThrve 
tended  to  develop  a  new  feeling  in  Canada.  The  recognition  first  bv 
foreign  countries  and  then  by  ourselves,  of  our  great  insti^iU  ons  our 
banks  and  our  railroads,  has  added  to  that  pride.  The  rejec  ion  of  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  in  1911  was  a  striking  example  of  thU  feeling  for 
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Other  countries.  That  verdict  was  not  intended  to  show  any  unfriendlv 
feeling  toward  the  United  States,  but  indicated  merely  that  Canadians 
viewed  the  Agreement  from  their  standpoint  as  Canadians  and  that 
they  had  set  to  work  to  develop  more  or  less  independently. 

Our  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  should  certainly  be  considered 
m  searching  for  causes  for  the  development  of  our  national  feeling  In 
a  recent  magazine  article  addressed  to  Canadians,  a  writer  speaks  in  favor 
of  what  he  calls  Historic  Continuity,"  though  he  says  that  this  expres- 
sion does  not  convey  much  meaning  to  the  average  Canadian-born  man 
or  woman  because  we  have  little  appreciation  of  what  it  involves  He 
argues  that  the  British  who  come  to  Canada  should  hold  to  the  continuity 
with  the  home-land.  What  does  he  expect  the  other  nationalities  to  do 
when  they  come  here?  What  does  he  expect  from  Cauadian-born  chil- 
arenT  J>oes  he  think  we  have  never  read  those  wond.ifii!  lines  of  Scott 
with  the  same  deep  feeling  which  they  have  inspired  in  millions  of  other 
peopleat 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'." 

This  writer  has,  I  fear,  mi.ssed  the  whole  grand  scheine  of  the  British 
Empire.  With  us  it  is  not  a  que.stion  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  This 
has  never  been  questioned  in  the  home  land  or  in  Canada.  There  is  a 
sincere  affection  for  Great  Britain  throughout  the  whole  of  our  Dominion 
which  will  probably  never  be  changed,  and  in  every  national  crisis  in- 
volving her  interests,  Canada's  sacrifices  are  the  best  evidence  of  her 
attachment.  What  we  wi.sh  to  note  is  the  attitude  England  has  taken  in 
dealing  with  Canada  and  how  our  country  has  received  the  advances 
which  have  been  made.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  Englishman 
came  to  teach  us,  now  he  comes  to  learn ;  in  those  days  he  came  to  find 
fault,  now  he  comes  to  admire;  he  eanie  to  criticize,  and  now  he  comes  to 
sympathize.  The  great  statesmen  of  England  no  longer  look  upon  us  as 
a  colony  but  as  a  part  of  Britain.  By  a  gradual  evolution  we  became  a 
self-governing  nation,  and  the  Englishmen  in  their  present  estimates  put 
us  upon  an  equal  footing  with  themselves.  At  the  l!Mi)erial  Conference 
held  in  London  in  1911,  in  discussing  the  Declaration  of  London,  the 
British  Government  agreed  "to  inform  and  consult  th(>  Dominions  in 
future  in  regard  to  all  Hague  Conventions  and  'other  international 
agreements  affecting  the  Dominion',"  and  Great  Britain  has  promised 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  the  Dominions  «liall  b(>  consulted  about 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  establishment  by  the  United  States  France 
Germany  and  Italy,  through  their  consul-generals  in  Canada,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Home  government,  of  quasi-diploinatie,  although  not 
officially  recognized,  channels  for  direct  eomnnmieiition  fitli  the  Lanrier 
Administration,  made  Ottawa  the  place  for  settling  questions  aris 
ing  with  these  countries  in  place  of  London,  and  was  another  factor  in 
developing  Canadian  national  feeling.  Unquestionablv  there  has  grown 
up  a  feeling  of  partnership  between  England  and  Canada,  and  the  feeling 
has  been  fostered  very  materially  by  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  who 
came  to  Canada,  as  immigrants,  twenty  or  more  vears  ago  and  who  have 
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Snn?rt1,-  i!i  K  '  »d«Pte<J  country.  While  retaining  a  feeling  of  affee- 
tion  for  the  old  home,  they  have  unconsciously  warmed  to  Canada  Mmit 
of  these  men  with  their  new  found  wealth  have  journeyed  to  the  ildlwd 
hS  J:1*"/TY  ?'""  '*■  expecting  to  find  the  old  home  a.  their  memori^ 
t!^  f^!r^u  .'*',''»*,!'«'•?  diaappointed  that  it  was  so  small.  PerhwTthe^ 
Changed  bu't'in  ri^TJ^T  T^  ™P°""^  '»  was.  The  home  h^^d  not 
they  were  better  for  ?S!i^^  •*""*  '^'°V'-  ^^^^  ^^''^  «""°e  •'•»k  to  u. 
snfi^lJf^  wf*l  .  ♦  *  experience,  and  we  were  better  because  they  in- 
fle.7inn  foT'  a  Stronger  love  for  our  own  land.  It  is  a  source  of  Sa«. 
Ti^es"'  wS"'*'^""'!  *"«"'''  ""  '""•'^  "P^^e  K'^*""  t°  their  country"  ^The 
paraiJl^nh  Thi7p'?y"®^'  ^^?"  "^  ^"^^^  ""'"^  Pl^^^d  to  find  L  single 
«nW^ti  n         "  '"  '"'.'luestion  that  Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  more 

and  tSS,  s  L"nJ  to  «tf  °^'i*'^"  "'  "-^  P"^'"""  P«"°d  in  the°ir  hUr,^ 
ana  inis  is  bound  to  strengthen  our  national  feeling.  »«."ry, 

fepH?r  w^'  '""^'"'•"5  trade  has  been  another  developer  of  the  national 
-rfh,?"  •      %"''  ""T  '^^*''"«  ^"h  »"  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  we 

Tears  aTreatZnt"„^fr."T^'"  '"^"^  """"^^'''^  direct  whHe  in  formTr 
fr«Hfn^  '^  many  of  the  trades  were  made  through  England  The  larire 
tradmg  companies  have  established  branches  in  our  Commercial  centra 

Seirn  \f;t3r°'^*r^  ''  '"••'"^r  '»«*•«-  ^Th  «sTnd  a  Tore 
thnlfth-  I.  ?"^»ader  spirit  has  manifested  itself.  That  we  can  do 
these  things  has  given  us  a  different  feeling  about  our  country 

^1,^1*'®"  *"**■  *'^°  ^^^°  '"  evidence  a  spirit  of  pride  in  our  ereat  men 
T^JflU  *°"'  •^"*  '"*"  ^^^  ^'"•'<J  »"d  made  names  for  th?mseWes-"u? 
Znl,^  '  *"""  «"»'?<'«':«  and  our  railroad  men.  When  we  read  of  the  fli^ 
S&TLventor  of  S°°  "r""  '^'  f  ?""°«°*  ^'th  the  Canadian  a,  tS 
diin  we  thfnk  mol  k?  r*^?'  'P'?^*°«  *"  •»'«  ""^^tant,  another  Cana! 
oi  ourLns  in  The  TtS^^q^V"'"  ^V"^'  J**"  ^««""»  "at^'-aHy  "fleets 
peoJ"e  "*  ®***^'  *°*^  '"»''*''  *''«">  P'-oud  of  their  home 

«ro  '''^**  ^'\°adjan  securities  have  been  listed  in  foreign  exchanges  and 

back  man^o/"'^''''  '"'  *"^  '^^'  ^'  '"  ''«''«"»  y^"™  have^een  aK  bSj 
wen  nffT    ^-T  "r*  "ecurities  which  were  sold  when  we  were  not  so 

Tai^Js  tTvel'iJ"'  "Tf  "^i!'"'^'^.  ^«^  '*''  ^ff*""*-  AlHhis  Trading  has 
S.prec!ate  ?he  fZ^h^t^  ^"^  ^™«^^"'''l  o"'"  vision.  We  have  come  to 
rfl««^o  1,      1      .       ^""*  '^*'  ''"•'"y  "lany  advantages  and  that  after  all 

Forts  of  We  ^^h^'en"  t^r  ""'^'^  ^''""^'•^''  '"  '"««^"  "ff^^S  the  com! 
at  New  Yort  n^rr  ^^^  Canadian  stands  in  one  of  the  great  terminals 

v/anaaian      or      International  Limited"  or  "Blnek  Dinmnn/l'*  !=  .- 
iruiy  been  a  kindly  mother  to  them,  who  has  given  them  more  than  money 
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ean  ever  repay  and  they  are  appreciatively  loyal.  To-day,  ai  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  these  men,  trade,  art,  industry,  science  and  all  the  other 
enterprises  are  unceasingly  at  work,  and  everywhere  is  visible  great  pro- 
gress. The  universities  have  broadened.  Exchange  professors  are  lectur- 
uig  in  most  of  our  Canadian  universities,  and  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country  are  building  their  institutions  on  broad  lines.  Canada  has  de- 
manded and  lightly  received  a  contribution  of  well-equipped  and  strong- 
souled  men  from  her  educational  institutions.  With  what  degree  of 
national  feeling  the  Canadian  tells  the  world  that  we  have  in  our  midst 
the  largest  university,  in  point  of  attendance,  in  the  British  Empire,  can 
best  be  judged  by  the  oae  who  hears  this  remark  made. 

This  university  work  has  also  developed  a  younger  set  of  writers 
and  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  press  of  the  land.  Our  libraries 
have  grown  and  the  collections  of  Canadiana  in  them  are  more  often 
consulted  than  in  former  days.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  few 
brilliant  writers  when  the  new  feeling  first  asserted  itself,  and  this  list 
has  steadily  increased  until  we  have  been  able  to  put  out  a  set  of  books, 
covering  our  own  history  and  written  by  our  own  men,  of  which  any 
country  might  well  feel  proud.  Our  newspapers,  too,  have  attained  a 
higher  standard.  True,  there  are  individual  cases  where  the  editorship 
of  journals  has  not  improved,  but  these  examples  are  rare.  The  increase 
in  numbers  of  really  great  newspapers  published  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other  reflects  our  national  spirit  in  its  true  light. 

Canadian  Clubs,  Historical  Societies  and  other  institutions  of  like  kind, 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  demand  by  the  citizens  for  opportunities 
of  publicly  expressing  their  views  on  this  question,  but  they  have  also 
been  great  factors  in  building  up  the  national  feeling.  I  would  specially 
emphasize  the  wonderful  growth  and  development  of  Canadian  Clubs 
and  the  wor.i  which  they  have  done,  particularly  in  raising  the  business 
men  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  out  of  ordinary  competitive  selfish- 
ness. The  public  addresses  which  have  been  delivered  by  our  learned 
men  to  Canadian  Clubs  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  have 
kindled  a  feeling  the  strength  of  which  it  is  diffieuit  to  estimate.  They 
have  given  us  opportunities  to  discuss  these  questions  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  in  a  friendly  manner.  Our  great  speaker.  Sir  George  Foster, 
told  the  Canadian  Club  in  New  York  in  1909  that  the  old  Canada  which 
the  members  had  left  behind  years  before  was  a  new  country  made  by 
Canadian  energy,  brawn,  enterprise,  hope  and  resource.  He  said,  "There 
is  a  lamp  at  the  window  always  kept  burning;  there  is  a  latch  string 
always  hanging  outside;  and  the  old  Canadian  home,  whenever  you 
choose  to  come  to  it,  will  always  give  you  a  warm  welcome  indeed." 
When  that  address  was  flashed  over  the  wires,  it  appeared  in  our  papers 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  and  was  heartily  applauded  by  all. 

Another  influence  which  these  organizations  have  had  has  been  to 
increase  our  respect  for  the  flag.  The  Historical  Societies  in  particular 
have  worked  to  that  end.  The  fact  that  the  national  flag  now  flies  upon 
post  offices  and  custom  house  buildings  throughout  the  whole  country 
is  indirectly  due  to  their  influence,  and  it  has  been  of  benefit  to  inspire 
the  younger  generation  with  proper  national  feeling. 
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More  than  any  ether  evnnt  the  presont  terrible  struggle  in  Europe 
has  probably  shown  to  the  world  in  clearer  light  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  C^anadians.  Our  wish  to  aid  the  Mother  land  at  this  time 
has  been  spontaneous.  As  soon  as  the  machinery  to  handle  large  bodies 
of  men  could  be  put  in  readiness  our  men  commenced  to  move  and  they 
are  continuing  to  move  and  will  continue  to  njovc  until  the  Allies  have 
won  the  victory.  One  should  study  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Canadian 
mind  to  appreciate  what  that  means.  We  were  making  great  progress 
along  material  lines.  Our  great  indu-stries  were  turning  every  wheel; 
our  railroads  were  adding  new  mileage  and  new  equipment  to  handle 
an  ever  increasing  business,  and  all  along  economic  lines  we  were  busy. 
Then  the  word  came  that  Britain  was  at  war  with  the  greatest  fighting 
machine  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  immediately  gave  our  best 
thought  and  work  in  an  endeavor  to  ake  our  share  in  the  burden.  Our 
men  enlisted,  our  counties  raised  large  amounts  towards  patriotic  funds, 
our  Provinces  gave  of  their  products,  our  Government  assumed  liabilities 
and  our  women  have  worked  with  a  devotion  and  patriotisi"  which  should 
inspire  a  reverence  for  them  throughout  the  world.  While  all  this  was 
going  on — this  great  shock  to  our  usual  quiet  life — our  great  financiers 
i:ept  their  heads.  When  the  war  is  over,  the  fact  that  we,  a  new  country 
and  a  g'-cat  borrower  of  money,  were  able  to  successfully  pass  through 
the  financial  uncertainty  and  unrest  without  a  panic  and  without  a  finan- 
cial crash,  will  stamp  us  as  a  nation.  Does  anyone  iina.;ine  that  without 
being  united  by  the  strongest  ties  in  national  feeling  we  coiild  accomplish 
so  mucht  Have  we  not  in  this  great  crisis  shown  ourselves  as  a  unit! 
When  the  history  of  our  part  in  this  great  war  is  written,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  historian  will  be  able  to  use  the  words  of  our  Premier,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  when  he  said,  "One  cannot  but   perceive  an   awakened 

nr.tional  spirit  and  consciousness  in  this  Dominion When  the 

day  came  that  .searched  their  spirit,  Canadians  did  not  fail  to  remember 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  material  prosperity,  and  something 
greater  than  life  itself." 

Yes!  Canada  has  developed  a  strong  national  feeling.  True,  we 
shotiU  not  forgot  that  in  many  ways  we  are  still  unformed.  There  is  so 
nuich  that  is  new  and  uncivilized  in  our  national  life,  and  it  is  lamentable 
that  the  Western'  r  nnd  the  Easterner  know  so  little  of  each  other  and 
of  each  other's  problems.  Notwithstanding  these  omissions— these  gaps 
in  the  continuity  of  our  developiTient — we  have  evidences  of  the  national 
feeling  wherev  r  we  turn.  Tt  is  shown  in  the  power  oi  our  public  schools 
to  foster  the  Canadian  idea— of  assimilating  the  children  of  r  3cnt  ar- 
rivals. It  is  shown  in  our  Universities,  in  our  social  life,  in  our  ecor.imic 
progress  and  in  our  people — peop.e  who  in  their  mature  judgment  realize 
that  they  have  a  part  to  play  in  international  politics,  and  who  play  it 
with  courtesy  and  discretion. 

The  stranger  travelling  across  Canada  in  a  railway  train  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  idea  of  nationality  is  evcryivhere  in  evidence. 

Our  citizens,  living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  Canada.  Our  men  of  letters  write  more  of  their  own 
land,  and  the  demand  for  Canadiana  is  ever  on  the  increase.    Our  travel- 
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lew  abroad  arc  prouder  to  be  known  m  Canadiani.  Learned  aocietiea  of 
other  countries  recognize  our  national  spirit  and  pay  u«  more  attention 
Our  great  west  m  coming  to  ita  own,  and  the  settlors  there  take  a  keener 
}ff!.TnH  «n  ^*^  "\'"'»'^f.  '•''"d.  For  many  years  we  have  led  a  charmed 
life  and  one  (.eat  result  has  been  tc  give  us  confidence  in  ourselvps  The 
taken  it.  pUcT""*^  disappeared  and  a  strong  Canadian  ideal  has 

.^"  parties  races  and  creeds  in  Canada  agree  that  there  has  been  a 

SPt  K?,fr  ^  °'  Canadian  national  feeling  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
But  Kipling  B  great  line,  "Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother's  house,  but  mis- 
It^'^iftim^  °r\'\  '^"''  not  express  the  true  epitome  of  Canadian  spirit 
at  this  time.  That  wa.  applicable  to  us  when  the  South  African  War  was 
in  progress.    We  are  now  full  partners  in  the  great  firm  of  "John  Bull 

conduoi  t'hf^iT  Vf/T""*''  ^"■""/'^  °'  *''"'  *>""««  ^^«  «»'*»  probably 
fW^l!  A-  f  "^  *^  business  in  the  manner  deemed  advisable  by  the 
hn^^A  ?.^'^''T"  ?'  ^*"'  '*'■'"•  t'onditions-eeonomic  and  social-are 
n«rt,  ».a  kT  "^n^  our  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  the  senior 
Elf'     ^  n'  ""'"  t"  ^r^  *•>"  ***"""  "''J«<=t  in    view  and   Canadian 

?hl  HnnTR"  "'7k  ^'""'  *i'''  '*"*"'°-  O""-  ^''^o'y  i"  decisive  proof 
that  Home  Rule  is  the  truest  form  of  Empire,  and  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  there  is  something  more  important  than  material  pros- 


Napanee,  Ontario,  June  2,  1915. 


CLARANCE  M.  WARNER. 


